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THE CATHOLIC CULTUS OF THE VIRGIN MARY 1 



REV. HENRY ADELBERT THOMPSON 
Cincinnati, Ohio 



The beliefs and practices of the Roman and Greek Catholic 
churches with regard to the virgin Mary are, of course, the result 
of growth, rather than original inheritances from the days of Christ 
and his apostles. They exhibit traceable stages of development, 
covering all Christian history from the Nicene age to the Vatican 
Council of 1870. In treating the facts in the present article it seems 
advisable, for purposes of clearness and literary coherence, to make 
the following arrangement: 

I. The causative factors which resulted, during the Nicene and 
post-Nicene periods, in an apotheosis of Mary. 

II. The position of Mary in the mediaeval age, leading to the 
Festival of the Conception, first celebrated at Lyons in 1139. 

III. The Francisco-Dominico-Jesuitical battle over the immaculate 
conception, from the time of Duns Scotus to the promulgation of that 
dogma by Pius IX, 1854, and the correlative decision on infallibility 
in 1870. 

I 

In the origin and early development of the Marian apotheosis 
we may distinguish six causative factors: 

1. The religious tendencies of the people among whom Christianity 
was primarily propagated. 

The Palestinian recipients of the new faith were mainly Semites. 
As the church extended beyond the borders of the Holy Land, it 
came into contact with the Aryan race, particularly its melano- 
chroic branches. These two distinct races possessed a common 

1 Bibliography: General histories of the Christian church: Augustus Neander, 
Philip Schaff, Henry C. Sheldon. Hefele, History of the Councils. Monographs: 
Felix Bungener, The Council of Trent, Rome and the Council (Vatican); Theodore 
A. Buckley, The Council of Trent; Edward Preuss, The Immaculate Conception, 
Berlin; Charles Morris, The Aryan Race, Its Origin and Achievements; George W. 
Cox, Mythology of the Aryan Nations. Articles in ecclesiastical encyclopaedias. 
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tendency in family religion — that of ancestor- and hero-worship. 
Even the Hebrew nation, trained through long centuries in the worship 
of Jehovah, exhibits striking marks of this tendency in its sacred 
records — the Old Testament Scriptures. The peculiarity of this 
ancestor- and hero-cult was that, among the Aryans, it never became, 
save in isolated instances, the formal religion of the people. It 
was often so much a family matter as to be secret, strangers being 
rigidly excluded from its observances and the ritual sacredly preserved 
as an esoteric mystery. Nor, prior to Christianity, did formal religion, 
when introduced from without or developed as civilization advanced, 
ever gain a strong hold on these peoples, except in so far as it strictly 
embodied the ancestor- and hero-worship. The teal gods of Greece 
were not the mighty dwellers on Olympus, but the heroes, demigods, 
and household deities. The lares and penates of Rome were even 
more powerful than the gods of the Pantheon. Persecution of the 
Christians under the pagan empire, where it was not generated by 
local hatreds of a political, social, or commercial character, largely grew 
out of the feeling that the genius of the empire, embodied in the person 
of the emperor — in other words, the patron deity of the combined 
Roman clans — was insulted in the Christian refusal to bow before 
him. In the homes of our Teutonic forefathers the hearth-fire was 
closer to their real faith than Odin or Thor, since it represented the 
spirits of departed heroes and giants of the family or clan. Robin 
Goodfellow, sprites, fairies, gnomes, trolls, etc., are the still existing 
remnants in folklore of a racial tendency which centuries of Christian 
training have not entirely eradicated. 

The Christian church came into contact with this tendency before 
it had been weakened. There were abstract ideas inseparably con- 
nected with the concept of a purely spiritual, non-material God 
which proved difficult of comprehension to the common man of post- 
apostolic days. He wanted something concrete. This Christianity 
furnished him, in a measure, in its presentation of Christ, the God- 
Man. But generations of heredity impelled him to believe in the 
necessity of many and multiform intermediaries between the Abso- 
lute Deity and himself. Greek philosophy, with its rationalistic 
deism, fostered this view. Therefore, even in Pauline and Johan- 
nine times, it was found that the true faith had to contend with 
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the embodiments of this race-faith as exhibited in embryonic Ebionism 
and Gnosticism. Such a tendency could adequately be overcome 
only by a slow process of education and enlightenment. Persecution 
helped to purify the church for a time; but a sharp, sudden, and 
startling change was at hand. 

2. The abrupt transformation, due to the accession of Constantine, 
of the Christians from contemptuously tolerated or fiercely perse- 
cuted sectaries into favored exponents of the state religion, and, 
often, into officials of authority and power. 

The heathen, never scrupulous as to real faith, readily flocked 
into the church, and there was a consequent lowering of the moral 
and spiritual tone of Christianity. Illustrative of the pagan atti- 
tude is the famous gibe of a prominent Roman senator: "Make me 
bishop of Rome and I will turn Christian tomorrow." The bishops 
and presbyters, rejoicing in their new peace and honor, zealous for 
the greater glory of the church, welcomed the thousands who came 
seeking baptism; but, while endeavoring to correct and elevate the 
spiritual understanding of their converts, they unconsciously accommo- 
dated themselves to the lower standard. It was inevitable that the 
vast multitude of superstitious, illiterate, often degenerate heathen 
who pressed within the fold would not lose their ingrained notions 
and racial religious tendencies by a short course in the catechism. 
They looked upon the martyrs of past persecutions much as, before 
their conversion, they regarded the manes, lares, penates, and heroic 
dead. That natural and proper feeling which showed respect to 
the death days of the martyrs as the birthdays of their heavenly 
nativity, was easily perverted into a matter of processions, feasts, 
night vigils — in which both sexes participated, with the result of 
frequent immorality — and the like. The pagan rites after which 
these ceremonies were modeled had just died, or were perhaps only 
moribund. It was in the Aryan blood to pay some sort of worship 
tofheroes and martyred ancestors, whether of spiritual or material 
genealogy. It was in the Greek and Latin blood dearly to love 
spectacles and shows. Therefore it was certain that such peoples 
would fail to distinguish between honor paid to the God of the 
martyr, at the grave of the martyr, through the martyr, and honor 
to the martyr himself as a sort of subsidiary god. Hence arose 
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a veneration of saints. The church fathers clearly differentiated 
this veneration from the worship of God, but it is doubtful if the 
masses ever grasped such a distinction. Augustine, with his keen 
intellect, either originated or gave the weight of his name to the three 
varieties of worship taught by the Greek and Roman churches of 
today: latreia, as the worship due to the Trinity alone; douleia, as 
the honor or veneration to be paid to the saints; hyper-douleia, as 
the unusual and unique honor or veneration to be paid to the virgin. 

3. Man's instinctive adoration of the feminine ideal. 

Impure man admires purity. Selfish man admires unselfishness. 
Gross man admires daintiness and refinement. In the midst of an 
age as impure as any history records, there was not lacking an ideal 
of cold, beautiful, unwavering chastity, personified in the Greek 
Artemis. No period of human residence on the earth, so far as 
observed, is without traces of the influence of this ideal. Christianity 
emphasized sexual morality as no other religion had ever done. The 
chastity of its female converts was no small element in the forces 
which account for its wonderful progress during the first four centu- 
ries. It was not strange, rather it was inevitable, that the mother of 
Jesus, the highly favored among women, the one who stood closest 
to Christ in his worldly relationships, the lovely model of sweet, 
gracious, modest womanhood, should be accounted worthy of prime 
distinction among the growing category of saints. 

Further, the tremendous influence of hereditary sensuality in 
the constitution of the peoples about whom we are writing, an influ- 
ence hardly comprehensible to us at this day, made them pecu- 
liarly liable to speculate about and delight in the mysteries attendant 
upon the purely physical side of the incarnation, and to emphasize 
its human instrument above its divine cause. 

But the word of God does not teach any such worship of the saints 
or of Mary. How, then, could the church, which held to the authority 
of the Bible, fall into so grievous error? The answer is found in 
the fourth factor in the apotheosis of Mary. 

4. The influence of tradition. 

Absence of books, or their tremendous cost, reduced the mass 
of the people, even those not illiterate, to the necessity of getting 
their knowledge of the Scriptures from the public reading of them. 
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Also, the view which the people would take of any given dogma, 
mode of worship, or law of conduct, instead of being based upon 
a careful and independent study of the Bible, was necessarily colored 
by the interpretation and teaching of the few men who could and did 
examine the sacred Word. Thus the clergy were given an unusual 
power. It was virtually unchecked by any intelligent criticism, 
save from clerical sources. 

Even among the clergy there was developed a servitude to tra- 
dition. The Scriptures were the source of authority, the norm of 
truth; but by whom were they authoritatively to be interpreted? 
Manifestly, the greatest heed would be given to such teachers as could 
claim a direct apostolic sanction for their hermeneutics. If, for 
instance, after the death of John the Beloved, a question of interpreta- 
tion arose, what more natural than that Polycarp, the intimate and 
disciple of John, should be considered most competent to answer ? He 
would know, most likely, what John thought about the scripture in 
question, or would, at least, give his verdict in accord with Johannine 
principles of exposition. When Polycarp was dead, his successor 
Irenaeus would be tendered, or would claim, a special accuracy in 
exegesis, because of his acquaintance with Polycarp, who was the 
direct disciple of John. And so on, through Hippolytus, to endless 
generations of apostolic succession, so called. Thus, while it was 
undoubtedly true that many of the real and valuable traditions 
of the apostles were handed down orally, and helped to prevent 
and refute numerous errors, it was also of equal certainty that, in 
the decision of the countless questions concerning Scripture interpreta- 
tion, and involving faith and practice in points upon which the 
Bible did not declare definitely, the disciples of the apostles and 
sub-apostolic fathers, being but fallible, mortal men, would make 
many mistakes. 

The bishops and teachers of the church who had, by virtue of 
superior piety, administrative ability, or learning, gained great 
influence among the people, were soon appealed to as possessing 
an authority little short of plenary inspiration. By the time of the 
first ecumenical council, held at Nicaea in 325, the authority of 
tradition had almost superceded, at least in the popular mind, that 
of the Word of God. Not confessedly so, it must clearly be remem- 
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bered; for the Nicene fathers expressly affirm the Scriptures to be 
the ultimate norm of truth; but, since tradition was the norm of 
hermeneutic, the Scriptures would teach what tradition said they 
taught. 

Nor were there wanting instances in which the weight of a great 
name, or the claim of direct apostolic sanction, were unrighteously 
used to bolster the errors of the unscrupulous. 

It is plain that the tendency to sail with the popular wind, which 
existed in church dignitaries of that age as well as in this, easily pre- 
vailed on many who held ecclesiastical office, so that they approved 
or winked at beliefs and practices which more independent clergymen 
considered erroneous. The people carried the clergy along with 
them. Even the fearless and powerful Augustine, and with him such 
strenuous men as John Chrysostom and the two Gregories of Nazi- 
anzen and Nyssa, were unable to stem the tide in some matters of 
which they disapproved. The worship of Mary and the saints met 
the popular mood and pleased the popular fancy; so the great leaders, 
confronted by an enthusiasm they were really powerless to curb, 
endeavored to point out and maintain a distinction between the 
worship of God and the veneration of the saints; between latreia and 
douleia. But, once having given way, even partially, to the pre- 
vailing opinion, these same great men were afterward quoted as con- 
servators and expounders of the tradition which, through them, thus 
received the more impressive authority. 

The course, in short, was this: If the people, through superstition, 
or racial tendency, or semi-heathen perversion of the truth, believed 
a certain thing or practiced it, the time was not long ere someone 
in place of power was found to declare it a true dogma. As he was 
a successor of the apostles, he spoke with authority. Thenceforth, 
in ever-increasing volume, the weight of tradition was added to am- 
plify and perpetuate the error. 

5. Asceticism and monachism. 

People and clergy both were thrown under the spell of asceticism 
and monachism. Enthusiasm in the early church manifested itself 
in martyrdom, or "confession," as it was technically termed. The 
confessors were heroes. Long before Constantine put an end to 
persecution, there were many whose view of martyrdom was not 
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much removed from that fanaticism which causes the Mohammedan 
to court death in battle with the infidels, that he may go straight and 
swiftly to the houris in Paradise. Constantine's accession produced 
a sort of renaissance in enthusiasm through the introduction of a 
multitude of converts, and this intensity of earnestness, since the 
civil power no longer oppressed the faith, sought an outlet in the 
vagaries and absurdities of such ascetics as Simon Stylites and hosts 
of similar saints. The influence of these men was boundless. Mon- 
achism, the cloister form of asceticism, spread with almost incredible 
rapidity. Both of these phases of religious activity regarded the 
body as evil, or the source of evil, and therefore to be mortified unnatu- 
rally in all its desires and passions. Men starved, mutilated them- 
selves, assumed postures and modes of living involving the most 
awful hardship. How much of Persian theosophy, of neo-Platonism, 
of Gnosticism was involved in these excesses, it is difficult to determine. 
But the greatest and most lasting evil flowing from asceticism in its 
various forms was its degradation of the married state. Celibacy 
and virginity were exalted above all that is called God. Men left 
their wives, women left their husbands, cloisters were filled with 
devotees of both sexes, all despising as utterly incompatible with 
real holiness that union of husband and wife which Christ approved 
and which God had provided when he set the solitary in families. 
The whole Catholic world went mad. Great fathers of the church, 
Jerome particularly, wrote and preached against marriage and in 
favor of celibacy. 

Racial tendencies and heathen modifications of the pure Christian 
doctrine had led to veneration of saints; the adoration of the feminine 
ideal, together with the peculiar relationship of Mary to Christ, 
had designated her as "queen of saints;" tradition, ever complaisant, 
had placed the Virgin in the position of the "natural" intermediary 
between the suppliant and the Son. But Mary had given birth to 
Jesus and had married Joseph. How were the ascetics to get over 
this concrete contradiction of their celibate argument ? The answer 
was easy. They "went into the enemy's country" and appropriated 
his ammunition. Mary's marriage was simply eliminated by the 
process of inventing legends, which the people believed and tradition 
verified. By twists of Scripture, too fallacious and absurd to examine 
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here in detail, Joseph was declared an aged man when he married 
the Virgin, and the union made merely one of protection to the mother 
of Jesus. The brothers of Christ were either made sons of Joseph 
by a former marriage, or called cousins. Mary's perpetual virginity 
was vehemently asserted. 

Some of the myths and legends go to obscene and disgusting lengths. 
Our Lord's birth, as well as his conception, was declared miraculous; 
he was born ex clauso utero. So Ambrose of Milan, Tertullian, 
Jerome, Gregory the Great. It was but a step to say that Mary 
was sinless ; and Augustine took it. He regarded the Virgin as exempt 
from actual sin, propter honorem Domini. This train of reasoning, 
from the holiness of Christ to the holiness of his mother, was the 
germ of later evils. It was practically the argument followed, because 
of the weight of Augustine's name, in the scholastic campaign for 
the immaculate conception. 

A considerable portion of the apocryphal literature regarding 
Mary was denounced by the more sensible bishops, and even con- 
demned by Pope Gelasius, about 496; but the condemnation did not 
avail to prevent much of it from entering and abiding in Catholic 
tradition. 

6. Christological controversies. 

The belief and praxis hereinbefore sketched had now reached the 
stage where opportunity only was needed to secure the sanction of 
formal theological definition and authority. This chance came at 
the Council of Ephesus, in 431, when Cyril of Alexandria, by methods 
which an American municipal "boss" might well envy, secured the 
condemnation of Nestorius, patriarch of Constantinople, because of 
the latter's opposition to the term theotokos, "mother of God," as 
applied to Mary. Cyril was not primarily concerned with the honor 
to be assigned to Mary; but with the question of the real nature of 
Christ. Nestorius leaned toward the Antiochan view, which pressed 
the completeness of the two natures in Christ almost, if not quite, 
to the point of giving him a double personality. Athanasius and 
the Alexandrians went equally far in the direction of Monophysi- 
tism. Cyril's victory in honor of Christ was also a victory for Mari- 
olatry. Thenceforward the name theotokos, in distinction from chris- 
totokos, was the shibboleth of orthodoxy. Throughout the great 
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christological controversies of Nestorianism, Eutychianism, Mono- 
physitism, and Monothelitism there was the same reflection of glory 
from the Son to the mother. 

II 

The theory of the church with regard to Mary had now received 
the form it retained down to the twelfth century; but the practice of 
Mariolatry gained a tremendous impulse, along with the worship of 
the saints, especially in the post-Nicene period, by the introduction 
of images and pictures. The iconoclastic controversies, in the 
eighth century, only served to bring out the defense that it was not 
the image which was worshiped, but the God or saint represented 
by the image. As if any idolatry ever began with the image itself ! 

Semi-iconoclasm gained an ascendency in the Eastern church, 
which was in process of rapid congelation; and, save for an increased 
blindness in the matter of relic- and picture-worship, its dogma and 
practice with regard to the Virgin have remained fixed in post- 
Nicene form down to the present time. We may, therefore, virtually 
dismiss the Greek church from further consideration. 2 

Odoacer overthrew the Western Empire in the fifth century. 
Mohammedanism gained mighty sway in the seventh. Great, suc- 
cessive waves of pagan or semi-pagan barbarism swept over Europe. 
By these means the understanding of the church was still more 
effectually darkened and its doctrine debased. In such a period 
those elements of the faith which most readily lent themselves to 
idolatry naturally suffered most in purity and gained most in practice. 
Saints, relics, images, with Mary, as queen of heaven, at their head, 
almost completely absorbed the worship of the people. Scott's 
picture of Louis XI, given us in Quentin Durward, is a faithful one. 
The shrewd, far-seeing, unscrupulous monarch, with a hatband 
stuck full of images, at frequent intervals withdrawing one and bowing 
before it, is no exaggeration. No legend was too foolish to be believed, 
no miracle too absurd to gain instant credence, no extravagance 
too great to catch and hold the popular superstition. Feasts and 
festivals multiplied. The festivals of Mary were great events. Those 
of her birth, annunciation, purification, and assumption to heaven, 

2 Joannes Damascenus, Horn, in annuntiationem Marine Virginis. 
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about which endless tales were told, led naturally, in the year 1139, 
to the celebration of a Festival of the Conception of Mary. 

The Chapter of St. Stephen and John the Baptist, assembled at 
Lyons in consequence of the death of their archbishop, did not 
immediately set about the election of his successor; but, under the 
leadership of one of their canons, instituted the new festival. Calcu- 
lating back from the date of the Festival of the Nativity of the Virgin 
— according to legend, September 8 — they decided upon December 
8 as the date of her conception. 

The jubilant celebrants were roundly censured by Bernard of 
Clairvaux, in a letter addressed to the chapter. Bernard believed 
in a sanctificatio in utero of the Virgin, so that she was sinless from 
her birth, but strenuously objected to celebrating her conception. 
The great churchman said, in his letter to the chapter: 

Even I heartily hold the birth of Mary to be holy, and worthy of a festival 
within the pale, and through the interposition, of the church; for I believe firmly, 
with the church, that she was sanctified in the womb of her mother, so that 
she came to light sinless. What shall we do more ? Celebrate the conception 
which preceded the birth already celebrated, because, if it had not been for the 
former, that which we do honor would not have taken place ? Why, if desired, 
we might upon the same grounds appoint special festivals to the honor of both 
the parents of Mary; and anyone who wished it could demand them in like manner 
for their grandparents and great-grandparents; and so on without end — festivals 
without number. 3 

Bernard further remarks that a solemn feast always involves the 
idea that the thing celebrated is holy. "Was such the case with 
the conception of the Virgin?" he asks. "He who maintains that 
must yield to the belief that Mary had been sanctified before she had 
existed." 4 

These words of the abbot of Clairvaux, and the section from which 
they are taken, would seem to indicate that the dogma of immaculate 
conception was not intentionally taught by the festival at Lyons. 
Bernard seems to point out the immaculacy as a necessary and 
reprehensible deduction from the festival, but a deduction which 
the celebrants had not hitherto grasped. He treats the immaculate 
conception as the reductio ad absurdum which utterly demolishes 

3 Cited by Edward Preuss, The Immaculate Conception (Berlin). 

* Ibid. 
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the. conception festival, so far as its theological basis was con- 
cerned. 

But, as often in the early history of Mariolatry, the voice of a great 
teacher of the church was not sufficient to stem the tide of popular 
approval of this latest extravagance of superstition. Cloister after 
cloister took up the festival. In 1146 the abbot of St. Albans, in 
England, introduced the observance into his monastery and defended 
it against the views of Bernard. In France Bernard's influence was 
greater, and, after his death, the University of Paris entered the fray 
against the festival. The Lyonese view became a cause celebre. 
Peter Lombard, father of Scholasticism, taught, in n 50, that the 
Holy Spirit first purified Mary from sin when he overshadowed her, 
and supported his statements by copious quotations from the early 
fathers. A hundred years later, Bonaventura and Thomas Aquinas, 
friends and fellow-students, agreed in attributing original sin to the 
Virgin. The Dominican order, to which Thomas belonged, has 
ever since followed him in this view, until compelled by papal authority, 
in 1854, to acquiesce in the contrary. 

Ill 

The criticisms of Bernard, Thomas, and Cardinal Bonaventura, 
while they could not prevent the celebration of the Festival of the 
Conception, which, by the beginning of the fourteenth century, had 
captured a third of France and nearly all of England, at least effected 
a caution about drawing from the festival any dogma of Mary's 
freedom from original sin. But the temper of the populace, and 
of most clergymen, was such that a keen, powerful mind only was 
needed to lead them to this inference. Such an intellect was found 
in John Duns Scotus, born 1265 at Dunston, Northumberland. 
He studied first at Merton College, Oxford, under William de Warra, 
who was an earnest supporter of the conception festival. Then John 
spent seven years in Paris, where his success as a lecturer was so great 
that it aroused the jealousy of his colleague and senior, Reginald, 
who prevailed on the general of the Franciscans, to which order both 
belonged, to transfer John to Cologne. This was a serious reverse, 
as the University of Paris was the greatest of its day and the only 
theater of real world-power in scholasticism. The blow was too 
much for Scotus, and he died a few weeks after his transfer. 
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Duns Scotus was a fearless critic, and did not hesitate to opppse 
the opinions of any of the church fathers or schoolmen, when they 
differed from him. In this he was a marked contrast to Aquinas, 
to whom tradition was the breath of life. Philosophical sequence 
was more to Scotus. He must be logical, not traditional. So the 
seeming inconsistency in saying that the birth of Mary was holy, 
while her conception was in sin, resulted in his final promulgation 
of the immaculate conception. The schoolmen taught that the soul 
and body are independent creations of God, not a simultaneous 
result of procreation. On this view, Scotus reasoned that it was easy 
for the Lord to have created the soul of Mary without sin. His 
attitude toward the views of Aquinas — and we are here giving prac- 
tically an epitome of the theological and philosophical aspects of 
the whole Francisco-Dominican war — may be given in the words of 
Preuss. 

The first consideration of Aquinas had been: If Mary were conceived without 
original sin, she would not have stood in need of redemption through Christ. 
Scotus replies: To be preserved altogether from contact with sin is a much higher 
and more precious kind of redemption; and Christ would not have been by any 
means a plenary Redeemer, had he not enfolded in absolute purity at least one 
of his sheep. "But," says Thomas, "she is begotten of sinful seed, and there- 
fore sinful." Scotus answers: "Are not all sins, and especially original sin, 
blotted out by baptism in the case of every child of God ? What God practically 
accomplishes every day in baptism, he could have wrought without any difficulty 
in the first moment of the conception." Thomas says: "Did not Mary suffer 
pain like all others, and even death ? All pain is the punishment of sin." " Yes," 
says Scotus, "for all other people, but not in the case of Mary. This temporal 
punishment is laid on her, on no other ground than for the purpose of giving 
her an opportunity of acquiring merit before God." s 

Thus did John Duns Scotus earn for himeslf the title "Doctor 
Subtilis." He taught the new doctrine in his lectures, published it 
in his Oxford commentary on the sentences of Peter Lombard and 
in his reports from Paris, but always with a subtle suggestion and 
some reserve. However, two hundred years later, Bernardino de 
Basti told a devout assemblage in his cloister a legend that there was 
a great debate, under the authority of the pope, at Paris, in which 
hundreds of Dominicans appeared, while Scotus stood alone for the 
Franciscans. Another added to the yarn that Scotus, relying purely 

s op. tit. 
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on his memory, consecutively and categorically overthrew exactly 
two hundred arguments of the Dominicans and converted the Uni- 
versity of Paris to the dogma. Of course, no such disputation ever 
took place, and the University of Paris opposed the immaculate 
conception many years after the death of Scotus. But such fictions 
were easy of invention and credence in that day. The Franciscans 
believed the story and embroidered it with all kinds of lace. 

Two men of the disciples of Scotus alone had the courage to ad- 
vance the new teaching — Peter Oriol and Francis Mayron. The 
former naively took advantage of an invitation to preach at the 
Dominican church of Toulouse at the Festival of the Conception in 
1314. The black friars had no idea that the immaculate concep- 
tion would be taught. But Oriol, who was a fine orator, calmly 
stuffed the whole doctrine down their throats in the course of his 
sermon. Then the row arose, which did not end until the Francis- 
can, Pius IX, was in the papal chair. 

The battle raged intermittently until the University of Paris, in 
consequence of a dispute as to how many Dominicans should be 
allowed in the theological faculty, got into ecclesiastical politics 
and took the Franciscan side of the controversy. The pope had 
interfered to reinstate certain deposed Dominican professors, and 
the University had resisted, but surrendered finally to Alexander IV. 
This humiliating submission engendered in the great college an intense 
hatred of the Dominican order. Thenceforward the struggle took 
a political cast, the immaculate conception being merely a handy 
vehicle with which to override opposition. 

In 1384 John of Montesono, a Dominican, preached a sermon 
in Paris which called forth a censure of the university, and, on its 
representations, the bishop of Paris condemned fourteen heresies, 
drawn from Montesono's writings, principal among which, of course, 
was the doctrine of Mary's original sin. Montesono appealed to 
the pope. Clement VII, the French captive at Avignon, anxious for 
his tiara, hastened to approve the sentence of the bishop and, though 
only inferentially, to approve the doctrine of immaculate conception. 
John Vital, a noisy, half-educated Franciscan, vehemently asserted 
that the pope had approved the dogma, and told all kinds of legends 
of divine judgments on the Dominicans for their opposition to "the 
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truth;" events which, it is almost needless to say, always happened at 
some place far distant from the locality of narration. But the people 
swallowed the stories, and the doctrine became more firmly implanted 
in their minds. 

Its acceptance grew rapidly until the Council of Basle, in 1431. 
This council, among other matters, took up the dogma and, suitably 
with the custom of the times, appointed four debaters, two for each 
side. John of Montenegro and John de Torquemada represented the 
Dominicans; the Franciscans had John Aymerici and the Asturian, 
John of Segovia, archdeacon of Villaviciosa. Torquemada and 
John of Segovia were the giants. The latter was pitted against 
Montenegro, and the Dominican was no match for him. Torque- 
mada, however, was made of better stuff. In preparing his brief, 

he searched through all the ecclesiastical traditions, from the times of the apostles 
downward, with unheard-of zeal; he wandered through archive after archive 
he levied toll upon every ecclesiastical library in Europe, either personally or by 
letter, and thus accumulated at length a treatise against the immaculate con- 
ception, which is certainly the most remarkable that any man has ever produced. 6 

But the French party had no intention of giving Torquemada 
a chance at its champions. On appearing to present his thesis, 
he was put off with the plea that another, and more important, 
subject was under discussion, and it was not the time to take up 
that of the conception. Torquemada waited five months, but never 
got a hearing. Then, after this modest council had suspended the 
pope and affirmed its authority over the whole world, it passed a 
decree in favor of the immaculate conception, and forbade the teach- 
ing of contrary doctrine in pulpit or professional chair. Eugene IV 
thundered bulls and anathemas from Florence, but the dogma was 
acknowledged wherever the Council of Basle had weight. 

The next step came through the accession of Sixtus IV in 147 1. 
Sixtus had been general of the Franciscan order, and required little 
persuasion to issue a deliverance upon a subject he had always advo- 
cated with frantic zeal. Nogaroli, a Veronese fanatic of the order, 
prepared a new mass and order for the celebration of the Feast of 
the Conception. Sixtus commended it officially. This new ritual 
was most extravagant in praise of the doctrine. It contained garbled 

6 Preuss, The Immaculate Conception. 
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Scripture quotations and invented extracts from the Fathers. For 
instance, the Song of Solomon 4:7 is referred to Mary and quoted 
thus: "Thou art altogether beautiful, my love; and there is no spot of 
original sin in thee." 

But the Dominicans opposed Sixtus, as they had stood by Eugene. 
Vincenzo Bandelli, general of the black-robed order, one of the ablest 
orators and dialecticians of his time, took up the gauntlet, and spoke 
to the point so effectively that the tiara and Franciscan order both 
trembled. Duke Hercules of Este cited Bandelli and the leading 
Franciscans before him for a public disputation, at which Bandelli 
was more than victor. The able Dominican followed up the discussion 
with a book, in which he gives two hundred and sixty patristic and 
traditional witnesses against the immaculatists. Nogaroli and his 
tool, Sixtus, were virtually pilloried before all Europe. Sixtus was 
induced to issue a bull which anathematized all who should declare 
the dogma of the sinless conception a heresy, but he also condemned 
those who should say heresy to Bandelli's views. Succeeding popes, 
however, and most of the bishops, even the scholars of Leipzig and 
Frankfort, continued to favor the Franciscan teaching. Then 
dawned the Reformation. 

Luther and his fellow-Protestants were too busy with the positive 
work of actually reforming and converting themselves and their 
followers to make the immaculate conception a major issue. None of 
the reformers apparently paid more than incidental attention to it. 
Luther simply said that the Scriptures did not specifically teach any- 
thing concerning the holiness of Mary or her relation to the Godhead, 
save in the fact of the incarnation; therefore it was unsafe to dogma- 
tize about it. He did, however, in his sermons charge Mary with 
actual and original sin. The Protestant position on the Scriptures, 
in any event, carried with it the ultimate rejection of Mariolatry and 
all saint-worship. It is incidentally interesting to note that Cardi- 
nal Cajetan agreed with Luther on one point at least — he thundered 
against the immaculate conception. 

The Council of Trent, in 1545-46, was besieged, of course, with 
demands for a settlement of the dogma as an article of faith along 
with its consensus of Catholic doctrine. It came upon the vexing 
question in the sessions where original sin was discussed and defined. 
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Cardinal Pacheco appeared as the immaculatist champion. But the 
council, confronted by a united Lutheranism, concretely expressed 
in the Augsburg Confession, felt the necessity of condemning heresy 
without and of presenting a united Catholicism within, to oppose the 
Protestants. They were therefore very loath to take up a doctrine 
which had convulsed the Roman church for four centuries. Which- 
ever way it was decided, it would prove a weapon in the hands of the 
Lutherans. So a compromise was agreed upon. The deliverance, 
after much deliberation, ran as follows: "The synod declares that it 
is not its purpose to include the virgin Mary in its decree upon original 
sin, further than to revive the bull of Sixtus IV relating thereto, 
together with the penalties therein." This simply left the status 
quo ante. 

There now came upon the scene a new and powerful factor, that 
of the Society of Jesus. The shrewd leaders of this order soon per- 
ceived that to espouse the cause of Mary was to win the Catholic 
populace. They therefore espoused it. About 1577 Peter de Hondt, 
a Dutch Jesuit, issued a work on the immaculate conception, directed 
primarily against the Lutheran centuriators of Magdeburg. Bellar- 
mino, the great Jesuit of Italy, also wrote a powerful book. In 
1593 the fifth general assembly of Loyola's followers officially com- 
mitted the order to the Franciscan view, instructing its members to 
accept the opinions of Duns Scotus. This marks an epoch in immacu- 
latist progress. Approximately at this time the Carmelites, Bene- 
dictines, and other monastic orders formally joined the movement. 
The Dominicans were left alone. To Spain itself, the country of 
Dominic de Guzman, the area of action was soon transferred. Here 
the fiercest and most characteristic battles were fought. We can but 
briefly sketch them. 

Throughout the reign of Philip II the immaculate-conception 
doctrine had steadily been advancing in his kingdom. Spain's real 
lords were the Dominicans, to whom were committed the inquisito- 
rial powers, of which the Franciscans were naturally very jealous. 
These latter, seeing that only a spark was needed to set afire popular 
zeal for Mary, promptly proceeded to furnish a whole shower of 
sparks. 

In the midst of the Alhambra, at Granada, stands the hill Valpa- 
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raiso. Here, in 1588, workmen found, under the ruins of a tower, 
a tin box; and it proved to contain a sheet of parchment, written on 
both sides, a piece of linen cloth, and a small bone. The vellum 
was a narrative of St. Patricius, who had concealed the box there 
in apostolic days. St. Cecilius also testified on the parchment 
that the bone was from the body of St. Stephen the Martyr, and 
that the piece of linen was half of the handkerchief used by the 
Virgin at the Cross. The hill, during the next eight years, proved a 
veritable mine of apostolic finds, such as lead tablets marking the 
ashes of no less than nine martyrs of Neronian and early persecutions, 
numerous tin boxes, and lots of books. Of these latter, the one by 
St. Cecilius, entitled 0} the Home oj Glory and 0} the Habitation 0} 
Woe, contained the following sentences: 

This Virgin Mary, this Holy One, this Elect One, has been preserved from 
original sin. This truth is established by a council of the apostles. Whosoever 
denies it is excommunicated and accursed, and will not be saved; but, on the 
contrary, lost forever.' 

The archbishop ordered a Te Deum, sent a detailed story of the 
finds to Pope Clement VIII, and asked for an assembly to declare 
upon the genuineness of the discoveries. The Dominicans, to whom 
the clumsiness of this series of forgeries and spurious relics was as 
nuts and raisins, lost no time in exposing the colossal fraud. But 
the august commission, composed of a noble, two bishops, an abbot, 
and thirty-three doctors of theology, pronounced the relics genuine. 
They did not, it is true, declare the manuscripts authentic, but a 
little omission of that kind in no way retarded the people's acceptance 
of them. 

About this time the Jesuit Louis of Molina published a book on 
divine grace and free will which was anti-Augustinian in character. 
This the Dominicans made a casus belli. The Jesuits, Franciscans, 
Benedictines, and Carmelites united against their enemies, and sought 
the aid of court and king. Philip III was ignorant and bigoted. 
His wife was of the Austrian house, and had with her as friend and 
adviser one of the most intense conception fanatics of the day, in 
the person of her cousin, Margaret of Austria, a Franciscan nun. 
During the reigns of Philip III and his son every ounce of influence 

7 Preuss, op. eil. 
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was exerted to secure the condemnation and expulsion of the hated 
Dominicans. Spurious letters and chronicles dating from apostolic 
times were freely fabricated. Mistresses of kings and popes were 
bought up. Spanish embassies, headed by proud Andalusian nobles, 
and ecclesiastics, were kept for years in Rome, endeavoring to secure 
papal deliverances in favor of the immaculate conception and against 
the Dominicans. Results: Paul V, 1616, renewed the bulls of 
Sixtus IV and Pius V. In 1617 the Congregation of the Inquisiton, 
with papal approbation, commanded that the Dominican view should 
not henceforth openly be taught, in the pulpit, professorial chair, or 
elsewhere. Gregory XV, 1622, issued a bull forbidding the assertion 
or the writing, even in private, that the Virgin was conceived in sin. 
This was supposed to have settled the Dominicans. But, when the 
time came for celebrating the Conception Festival, the black friars 
shrewdly celebrated the conception of the immaculate Mary, not 
the immaculate conception of Mary. The next pope, Urban VIII, 
withstood the Spanish political influence and favored the Dominicans. 
Shortly after Urban's death, King Philip IV visited a cataleptic nun 
who lived at Agreda, in the mountains of Aragon. This nun, Maria 
de Jesus, seems to have been a sort of mediaeval spiritualistic medium, 
or auto-hypnotic psychic, whose business it was to receive revelations 
from the Virgin. So copious were the appearances to Maria de Jesus 
of Mary the mother of Jesus that the nun was able to write a very 
full and complete history of the Virgin. Philip, impressed with the 
catalept's piety, read the book and adopted its teachings. This 
was the signal for another coalition of the immaculatists against the 
Dominicans. This time they were able to prevail. A few years 
later Alexander VII, on December 8, 1661, issued his bull "Sollici- 
tudo," which expressed the dogma of the immaculate conception 
almost as fully as Pius IX did later. He threatened the penalties of 
the church on all who celebrated the Festival of the Conception 
with any other view, or who differed in any other way from his 
decision. By this time the machinery of the Inquisition had passed 
from the hands of the Dominicans to the hands of the Jesuits. A 
royal ordinance followed in Spain and added to the penalties of the 
pope. The struggle of the black friars was virtually over, and the 
theology of Aquinas had given way to that of Scotus. 
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In 1676 John de Launoy, a Jansenist and a most brilliant analyst, 
wrote against the immaculate conception, but his work had no 
lasting effect. Pope Clement XI, 1708, enjoined as obligatory the 
Festival of the Conception, which had been free hitherto. Muratori, 
the famous librarian to the duke of Modena, wrote a powerful book 
Against Superstition, in 1741, in which he ably reviewed all the argu- 
ments against the immaculatists. Benedict XIV protected the writer, 
but ignored his doctrine. Alfonso de Liguori, 1696-1787, produced 
The Glory 0} Mary, the most fulsome and idolatrous work on the 
immaculate conception of post-Reformation times. It is reported 
to have been a favorite book of Pius IX. 

The Napoleonic wars and subsequent turmoil prevented theo- 
logical questions from being discussed to any great extent during the 
periods of conflict. Not until Pius IX ascended the papal throne, 
in 1846, was a new move made. This pope, soured by the loss of 
the papal territory in the wars of 1848, with melancholy superstition 
turned to the Virgin as his only help. In 1849 he sent out his well- 
known encyclical on the immaculate conception, asking the opinions 
of his bishops concerning it, and whether it was advisable formally 
to pronounce the dogma as an article of the faith. Many prelates 
preferred cowardly silence to negative answer, but of the six hundred 
replies received, all save about fifty were favorable. Some of the 
opposing bishops urged the fallacy of stirring up the question at an 
inopportune time; some thought a church council should be called; 
others considered the whole subject so uncertain as to render any 
definition unwise. Pius, however, was determined. On the festival 
day in 1854, before a solemn convocation, he formally proclaimed : 

The doctrine that the Most Blessed Virgin Mary was preserved from all origi- 
nal sin, in the very first moments of her conception, by a special grace of Almighty 
God, conferred upon her in view of the services to be rendered by our Redeemer 
Christ Jesus, is revealed by God, and must therefore be firmly and certainly be- 
lieved by all the faithful. Henceforth whoever dares (which God forbid) to think 
in his heart otherwise than is defined by us, is, as we hereby notify publicly, 
condemned by his own judgment, has made shipwreck of faith, and is fallen from 
the unity of the church. Whoever, amongst such, dares to publish by word of 
mouth, or in writing, or in any other way, what he thinks in his heart, subjects 
himself to the penalties provided in such cases. 

This deliverance was followed by the bull "Ineffabilis Deus," 
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in which the dogma is declared to accord with the Scriptures and 
tradition. Let us examine, for a moment, the position of this deliv- 
erance with relation to well-recognized principles of Catholic dog- 
matism. 

The Fathers declared the Scriptures to be the norm of truth, 
the source of dogma. Post-Nicene and mediaeval scholasticism 
exalted tradition. It was repeatedly determined that no dogma 
should be laid upon the faithful as an article of faith, unless it had 
the foundation of Scripture and the authority of tradition; that is, 
apostolic or patristic tradition. But the Scriptures, as several bishops 
pointed out in 1854, do not teach the immaculate conception. Nor 
is there to be found a really great church father, down to the tenth 
century, who, when speaking soberly of doctrinal matters, does not 
teach that Mary was conceived in original sin. Ambrose, Augustine, 
Chrysostom, Athanasius, the two Gregories, Cyril, Tertullian, 
Gregory the Great, with other early fathers and the bulk of the school- 
men, are all against the dogma of Pio Nono. How, then, could he 
proclaim it as he does in the bull "Ineffabilis Deus" ? The answer 
is partly to be found in Jesuitical casuistry, partly in the growth of 
the doctrine of papal infallibility. 

The commission which, in 1852-53, deliberated on the immaculate 
conception, decided, under the leadership of the Jesuit Perrone, 
that 

In order to make a certain opinion into a dogma, there is no need of any testimony 
out of Holy Scripture. Tradition alone, without any written witness, is sufficient 
of itself. In order to constitute tradition, it is necessary to have an unbroken 
line of witnesses leading back to the apostles; but the Catholic tradition is estab- 
lished if it can be proved that the general opinion of the church has at any time 
publicly declared itself upon the thesis in question. 8 

This mixture of illogical contradictions is manifestly based on 
Bellarmino's test of valid tradition, and amounts practically to a 
declaration that what commands the general assent of the church 
in the present must always have been at least implicitly believed by 
it, and so must rest back on apostolic teaching. Sheldon rightly 
observes: "Anyone ought to see that it is transparent hypocrisy 
to pretend that tradition is a real authority where such a rule prevails." 

8 Malou, Die Consultoren, Vol. II, p. 352. 
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Did the dogma, however, command the general assent of the 
Roman church ? More than half the six hundred replies to the pope's 
encyclical of inquiry were from Italy, a good share of the remainder 
from Spain, less from France, and the rest sparsely sprinkled over 
the great Catholic world outside these countries. Opposition or 
silence dictated the replies from Ireland, England, Germany, America, 
and parts of France. 

Every appeal, since the time of Duns Scotus, for papal decision 
on the dogma of immaculate conception strengthened that of infalli- 
bility. The two doctrines grew together, and each reached its major- 
ity about the same time. Logically, infallibility should have come 
first; but, when immaculacy had been declared, without council 
or tradition or Bible to back it, it was necessary for the Francisco- 
Jesuitical coalition to cement their capstone at the Vatican Council. 
This they proceeded to do, despite the courageous and scholarly 
opposition of such men as Dollinger and Hefele, the great historians 
of the councils. 

These are facts within the memory of living men. They occurred 
in the middle and latter part of the nineteenth century, in the face 
of all scientific, historical, and biblical learning. They present a 
sad commentary on the passions and prejudices of men under the 
compulsion of the rabies theologorum. 



